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fununallen thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be other- 
wife. Hooker , b. ii. fell. 4. 

3. Death ; end of life. 

Ghoft, unlaid, forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet .confummation have. 

And renowned be thy grave ! Shakefpeare' s Cy?nbcline . 

Consumption, n.f. [confumptio , Latin.] 

1. The a£f of confirming; wafte; deftrudtion. 

In commodities the value rifes as its quantity is lefs and 
vent greater, which depends upon its being preferred in its 
confumption. Locke. 

Etna and Vefuvius have fent forth flames for this two or 
three thoufand years, yet the mountains themfelves have not 
fullered any confiderable diminution or confmtiption ; but are, 
at this day, the higheft mountains in thofe countries. Woodw . 

2. The ftate of wafting or periftiing. 

3. [In phyfick.] A wafte of mufcular fleflh. It is frequently 
attended with a he£tick fever, and is divided by phyficians into 
feveral kinds, according to the variety of its caufes. Quincy. 

Corfumptions fow 

In hollow bones of man. Shakefpeare' s Timon . 

The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not fuddenly looked 
to, fets them into a confumption , dropfy, or other difeafe. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Consumptive; adj. [from confume.] 

1. Deftru£tive ; wafting; exhaufting; having the quality of 
confirming. 

A long confumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than difable France. Addifon on the State of the War . 

2. Difeafed with a confumption. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The lean, confumptive wench, with coughs decay’d. 

Is call’d a pretty, tight, and flender maid. Dryden. 

By an exadt regimen a confumptive perfon may hold out for 
years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ConsuMptiveness. 7 i. f [from confumptive.] A tendency to 
a confumption. 

Consu'tile. adj. [ confutilis , Latin.] That is fewed or ftitched 
together. Did. 

To CONTA'BULATE. v. a. [ contabulo, , Latin.] To floor 
with boards. 

Contabula'tion. n.f [contabulatio, Latin.] A joining of 
boards together ; a boarding a floor. 

CONTACT, n.f [contadus, Latin.] Touch; clofeunion; 
juncture of one body to another. 

The Platonifts hold, that the fpirit of the lover doth pafs 
into the fpirits of the perfon loved, which caufeth the defire 
of return into the body ; whereupon followeth that appetite 
of contact and conjunction. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 944* 
When the light fell fo obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all reflected, it feemed in 
that place of contad to be wholly tranfmitted. Newton's Opt. 

The air, by its immediate contad, may coagulate the blood 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

Cont auction, n. f [contadus, Latin.] The act of touch- 
ing ; a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and aeiiruc- 
tive without corporal contadion, there is no high improba- 
bility. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours , b. iii. c. 7. 

CONTA'GION. n.f. [ contagio , Latin.] 

1. The emiflion from body to body by which difeafes are com- 
municated. 

If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh. 

Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. Shakef Com. of Err ours. 
In infeCtion and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infedion is received many times by the body 
paftive ; but yet is, by the ftrength and good difpofition there- 

of, repul fed. J ., f Bacm ' 

2. Infection ; propagation of mifchief, or difeafe. 

Nor will the goodnefs of intention excufe the fcandal and 
contagion of example. King Charles. 

Down fell they. 

And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dire form 

Catch’d by contagion. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. X. /. 5 44 “ 

3. Peftilence ; venomous emanations. 

Will he fteal out of his wholfome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? Shak. Jut. Leejar. 
Conta'cious. adj. [from contagio, Latin.] Infectious; caugit 
by approach; poifonous ; peftilential. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholly night, 

From their mifty jaws . z zj vt 

Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the air. Shak. Hen. \ l. 

We ficken foon from her contagious care, . 

Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. * nor. 

Contagiousness, n.f. [from contagious.] 1 he quality ot 
being contagious. 

To CONTAIN, v. a. [ contineo , Latin.] 

1. Io hold as a veflel. 
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2 ^-To comprife; as a Writing* 

\ There are many other things which Jefus did, the whiclq 
if they fhould be written every one, I fuppofe that even the 
world itfelf could not contain the books that fhould be written. 

John, xxi. 25. 

Wherefore alfo it is contained in the fcripture. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

3. To reftrain; to with-hold ; to keep within bounds. 

All men fhould be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spenfer on Ireland . 

• I tell you, firs. 

If you fllould finile, he grows impatient. 

— Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. Shakefp . 

To Contain, v. n. To live in continence. 


I felt the ardour of my paflion increafe, ’till I could 


longer contain. 


no 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 
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CON'J i a'inable. adj. [from contain.] Poflible to be contained. 
"Idle air, containable within the cavity of the eolipile, 
amounted to eleven grains. Boy.e. 

To CONTAMINATE. v. a. [ contamina , Lat.'] To defile; 
to pollute ; to corrupt by bafe mixture. 

Shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes ? Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

A b»afe pander holds the chamber-door, 

Whilft by a flave, no gentler than a dog. 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Shakefp. Henry V . 

Do it not with poifon ; ftrangle her in her bed, 

Even in the bed fhe hath contaminated. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

I quickly fhed 

Some of his baftard-blood ; and, in difgrace, 

Befpoke him thus : contaminated , bafe. 

And mifbegotten blood I fpill of thine. Shak. Hen. VI. p. i. 
Though it be neceflitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe ; yet ’tis like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanv. /Ipol. 

He that lies with another man’s wife, propagates children 
in another’s family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Ayliffi s Par ergon. 

Contaminate, adj. [from the verb.] Polluted; defiled. 

What if this body, confecrate to thee. 

By ruffian luft fhould be contaminate ? Shak. Com . of Err. 

Contamination, n.f. [from contaminate.] Pollution; de- 
filement. 

ConteMerated. adj. [contemeratus, Latin.] Violated; pol- 
luted. Dili. 

To CONTEMN, v. a. [contemno, Latin] To defpife; to 
fcorn ; to flight; to difregard ; to negleCt ; to defy. 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemned , 

Than ftill contemned and flattered. Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

Pygmalion then the Tyrian feeptre fway’d; 

One who contemn d divine and human laws. 

Then ftrife enfu’d. Dryden' s -Virgil's JEntid. 

CqnteMner. n.f. [from contemn.] One that contemns; a 
defpifer; a fcorner. • 

He counfels him to perfecute innovators of worfhip, not 
only as contemners of the gods, but difturbers of the ftate. Soutn. 

To CONTFMPER. v. a. [contempero, Latin.] To moderate; 
to reduce to a lower degree by mixing fomething of oppofite 
qualities. 

The leaves qualify and contemper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moifture. Kay on the Creation. 

ConteMperament. n.f. [from contempero, Latin.] 1 he de- 
gree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal contempcrament of the warmth o* 
our bodies to that of the hotteft part of the atmofphere. Derh. 

To ConteMperate- v. a. [from contemper.] lo diminiih 
any quality by fomething contrary ; to moderate ; to temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften and eon- 
temperate the air, but refrefh and humectate the earth, biotin. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient’s diet, 
and contemperating the humours. Wifeman s Surgery* 

Contempera'tion. n.f. [f rom contemper ate.] 

1. The ad of diminifhing any quality by admixture of the con- 
trary; the a£t of moderating or tempering. 

The ufe of air, without which there is no continuation in 
life, is not nutrition, but the contmperation of fervour in the 
H e art. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2; Proportionate jnixture ; proportion. . , 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in tne 
contemplations of their natural humours, than there is in * ci. 
phantaf.es, Hale's Origin of Mankind 

To CONTEMPLATE. */. [contemplor, Lat.] Toconiicter 

with continued attention ; to ftudy ; to meditate. . 

There is not much difficulty in confining the mind to con- 
template what we have a great defire to know. a ** 

To Contemplate. vJn. To mufe ; to think ftudiouiy 

with long attention. 

So many hours muft I take my reft ; ? 

So many hours muft I contemplate. Shakefpeare s enry * 
Sapor had an heaven of glafs, which he trod upon, con ' a 
plating over the fame as if he had been Jupiter. f ' 

How can I confider what belongs to myfelt, when 1 h* 
been fo long: contemplating on you. Dryd. Juv. re] 1 

2 w r c Contemplation. 
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Contempla'tion. n.f. [from contemplate ] 

Meditation ; ftudious thought on any fubjett ; continued 


tention. 

How 


now. 


what 


ferious contemplation are you in . 

Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought into the 

mind, for fome time aaually in view. , . L . ’ 

2. Holy meditation; a holy exercife of the foul, employed in 

tention to facred things. 

I have breathed a fecret vow. 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by Neriffa here. Shakefp. Merch.of / enue. 
- The faculty of ftudy ; oppofed to the power of adtion. 

There are two fundtions, contemplation and practice, 
cording to that general divifion of objects ; fome of which en- 
tertain our {'peculation, others employ our actions. 
Contemplative, adj. [from contemplate.] 

Given to thought or ftudy ; ftudious ; thoughtful. 

Eixt and contemplative their looks. 

Still turning over nature’s books. Denham. 

Employed in ftudy ; dedicated to ftudy. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs : my lire ■ hath 
rather been contemplative than active. Bacon's Advice to Vilhers. 

Contemplative men may be without the pleafure of difeoyermg 
the fecrets of ftate, and men of adtion are commonly without 
the pleafure of tracing the fecrets of divine art. Crew's Cofmo .. 
Having the power of thought or meditation. 

many kinds of creatures might be to exercife the cm- 


I. 


2 . 


templative faculty of man. 
Contemplatively, adv. 


Ray on the Creation. 
[from contemplative.] Thought- 


m 


ftudy 


fully ; attentively ; with deep attention 
ContemplaYor. n. f. [Latin.] One employed 
an enquirer after knowledge ; a ftudent. 

In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 
contemplator of divine and heavenly fcience. Raleigh’s Hiflory. 

The Piatonick contemplators reject both thefe deferiptions, 
founded upon parts and colours. Brown s V ulgar Errours. 
CONTEMPORARY, adj. [ contemporain , French.] 

1. Living in the fame age ; coetaneous. 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

2. Bom at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfelf he fees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley. 

3. Exifting at the fame point of time. 

It is impoflible to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow, to be the fame ; or bring ages paft and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

Contemporary, n.f One who lives at the fame time with 
another. 

All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d ; 

, Nor are your foil’d contemporaries griev’d. Dryden. 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his kind- 
nefs from our contemporaries ; for we are fallen into an age il- 
literate, cenforious, and detracting. Dryd. Juv. Preface. 

The active part of mankind, as they do moft for the good 
of their contemporaries, very defervedly gain the greateft fhare 
in their applaufes. Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 40. 

To ConteMporise. v.a. [con and te?npus, Latin.] To make 
contemporary ; to place in the fame age. 

The indifferency of their exiftences contemporifed into our 
actions, admits a farther confideration. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. i. 0 . 11. 
CONTEMPT, n.f. [contempt us, Latin.] 

1 . The act of defpifing others ; flight regard ; fcorn. 

It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did not bow. Eflh. 

The fname of being miferable, 

Expofcs men to fcorn and bafe contempt. 

Even from their neareft friends. Denham. 

There is no adtion in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt ; it being a thing made up of thefe two ingredients, 
an undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufelefT- 
nefs and inability, and a fpitetul endeavour to engage the reft 
of the world in the fame belief and flight efteem of him. 

South's Sermons. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and with proud contempt 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden' s Fables. 

2. The ftate of being defpifed ; vilenefs. 

The place was like to come unto contempt. 2 Mac. iii. 1 8. 
ConteMptible. adj. [from contempt.] 

1. Worthy of contempt; deferv ing fcorn. 

No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth daily more 
contemptible in his own eyes. Taylors Guide to Devotion. 

From no one vice exempt, 

And moft contemptible to fliun contempt. Pope's Epijlles. 

2. Defpifed; fcorned; negledled. 

1 here is not fo contemptible a plant or animal that does not 
confound the moft enlarged underftanding. Locke. 

3* Scornful ; apt to defpife. This is no proper ufe. 

It fhe fhould make tender of her love, ’tis very poflible he’ll 
fcorn it ; for the man hath a contemptible fpirit. Shakefpeare. 
Conte mptibleness. n.f [from contemptible.] The ftate of 
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being contemptible , the ftate of being defpifed; meannefs; 

V ‘‘wt; bfafeid^fceof virtue, comes to difeetn the 
contemptiblenefs of thofe baits wherewith he us.^ 

ConteMptiely. adv. [from contemptible.] Meanly; m a 

manner deferving contempt. 

Know’ll thou not 

Their language, and their ways? They alfo know. 

And reafon not contemptibly. Milton s Paradife Loft. b. • 
Contemptuous, adj. [from contempt.] Scornful, apt 
fpife ; ufing words or actions of contempt; infolent. 

P To ne<de£t God all our lives, and know that we ne k 
him; to offend God voluntarily, and know that we offend 
him, cafting our hopes on the peace which we t. uft to make 
at parting, is no other than a rebellious preemption, and even 
a contemptuous laughing to fcorn and deridmg God, bylaw s 
and precepts. . Raleigh’ s Hftory of the IMd. 

Some much averfe I found, and wonci rous bailn. 
Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite Milt. Jlgon. 
Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, entertained 
the moft contemptuous opinion of the Jews. airy ^ 

Contemptuously, adv. [from contemptuous] With fcora ; 
with defpite ; fcornfully ; defpitefully. 

I throw my name againft the bruifing ftone, 

Trampling contemptuoufly on thy diadem. Shakefp care. 

The apoftles and moft eminent Chriftians were poor,_ and 
ufed contempt unify. Taylor s Holy Living *. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be tieated con- 
temptuoujly in age; and the bafer his enemies,^ the m0 ^ ^ 
tolerable the affront. L' Eft range. Lab. 1 4. Mora.. 

A wife man would not fpeak contempt uoufy of a prince, 
though out of his dominions. Tillotfon. 
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ConteMptuousness. n.f [from contemptuous.] 
to contempt ; infolence. 

To CONTEND, v.n. [contendo, Latin.] 

1. To ftrive ; to ftruggle in oppofition. 

Hedor’s forehead fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shakejpeare' s Cofiolanus. 

When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebels flight. 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 

Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

Death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle; for I will not give thee of their land. Deutr. ii. 9. 
To vie ; to ad in emulation. 

It has for before the ground or caufe of contention. 

You fit above, and fee vain men below 
Contend for what you only can beftovv. Dryden. 

The queftion which our author would contend for, if he did 
not forget it, is what perfons have a right to be obeyed. Locke. 

4. Sometimes about. 

He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 
trivial. Decay of Piety. 

5. It has with before the opponent. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sh. H. VI. 
If we confider him as our maker, we cannot contend with 
him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes againf. 

In ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againf thy valour. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To Contend, v.a. To difpute any thing ; to conteft. 

Their airy limbs in fports they exercife, 

And on the green contend the wreftler’s prize. Dryd. JEneid. 

A time of war at length will come, 

When Carthage fhall contend the world with Rome. Dryd. 
Thus low we lie. 

Shut from this day and that contended fky. Dryden. 

Conte'ndent. n.f. [from contend.] Antagonift ; opponent; 
champion ; combatant. 

In all notable changes and revolutions the contendents have 
been ftill made a prey to the third party. L' Eft range. Fab. 15. 
Contender, n.f. [from contend.] Combatant; champion. 
The contenders for it, look upon it as an undeniable truth. 

. . Locke. 

Thofe difputes often arife in good earneft, where the two 
contenders do really believe the different propofitions which they 
fupport. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind, p. {. c . ic 

CONTENT. adj. [content us, Latin.] 
l. Satisfied fo as not to repine; 
plea fed. k 

Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 

One wou’d have thought fhe fhou’d have been content. 

To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 

Who is content , is happy. Locke 

A man is perfeflly content with the ftate he is in, when he 
is perfectly without any uneafinefs. Lode. 

Foe to loud praife, ami friend to learned eafe, 

Co, Item with fcience in the vale of peace. Pope’s Epijlles. 

5 M . 2. Satisfied 
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